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Acknowledgment of Country 


Gong Commune recognises that all emancipatory projects in Australia must begin with the 
self-determination of Aboriginal people. We meet and organise on the lands of the people 
of the Dharawal and Yuin Nations, lands that have never been ceded. We acknowledge 
that the struggles against dispossession and colonialism, and for self-determination, com- 
munity, Country and sovereignty by First Nations people have been waged since European 
invasion and continue with great strength to this day. We pay respects to all Elders past 
and present of the Dharawal and Yuin peoples, to all First Nations people and to Country. 
We seek to listen and learn. 


Communes: Past, Present, Future 


This little zine emerged from two reading groups that we organised over 2020. As we went 
into lockdown it was important to find ways to keep in touch, to support each other and 
those around us, and to keep organising. Several projects across the Illawarra took shape in 
that time that we were able to contribute to, like mutual aid projects, participating in BLM 
protests, interviewing people about their experiences of the lockdown and covid-19, and 
producing the report Common Threads in Pandemic Times. Putting together 2 reading and 
discussion groups to share our thoughts and analyses of what was happening in the world 
around us and to help clarify our own participation in these struggles was another thing we 
did in this time. Both reading lists are reproduced in this zine, which will give an indication 
of some of the things we were thinking about at the time. When we finished the second 
reading group it was suggested that we try to put together some of our own thoughts on 
the idea of the commune. The pieces included here offer some of those thoughts. 


Communes 


In this article | will consider communes as a range of social relationships; communes as 
ways to oppose and demolish capitalism, to live differently within it, and to escape it. The 
word commune has been used to describe a variety of radical communities. Historically, we 
can point to the Paris Commune, to ‘hippy’ and alternative 
lifestyle communes, or more recently to the proliferation 
of revolutionary communes in South America. This year 
marks the 150th anniversary of the Paris Commune and 
the celebrations in the ‘city of love’ are called ‘We the 
Commune’ to commemorate the “glorious harbinger of a 
new society” and those who “came together to take their 
destiny into their own hands”. Meanwhile, here in Wollon- 
gong, we seek to listen and learn from hundreds of years 
of Dharawal and Yuin struggles for self-determination, 
community, and Country and millennia of communal 
knowledges and practices embedded within the Aboriginal 


custodianship of Country. 


Communes are created by people’s ongoing acts of invention, innovation, meeting, work- 
ing, and organising together. They involve a multitude of places and interactions that are 
continually being formed and transformed, creating space for efforts and associations in 
which more democratic politics can be experimented with. Communes can include social 
solidarity during crises and disasters, strikes, picket lines, radical and progressive organisa- 
tional spaces, meetings, protests, occupations, public assemblies, celebrations, homes, 
squats, community gardens, autonomous collectives, and more, where people working to- 
gether to refuse and dismantle the exploitation and oppressions of capitalism, colonialism, 
and patriarchy, seek to support the broadest possible freedom for all. 


Communes tend to operate beyond or on the fringes of money, markets, and commodities, 
where the re/production of life’s necessities is generally approached as a common struggle 
to redistribute social wealth, to provide people with what they need based on the collec- 
tive ability to support each other. These reciprocal relations are not measured in work 
hours or wages, but in valuable relationships that motivate each person to do what they 
can do and need to do to re/produce and extend both small and largescale communes. Yet, 
while communes are not centred on cash, debts, or private property, neither are they pure. 
Communes often require money to cover costs, to purchase resources, and to share with 
those in need. So, communes remain intertwined with the social relations of capitalist soci- 
ety and are riddled with contradictions and ambiguities. 


Large and small, short-term and long-lasting, local communes draw strength from the vi- 
brant history of radical social movements, social solidarity, and diverse communities work- 
ing together to address common concerns within this region and beyond. Today, Wollon- 
gong is full of people caring for friends, family members, neighbours, vulnerable people 
and environments, for little, if any, financial reward. They are involved in cultural activities, 
social movements, justice campaigns, community groups, civic and leisure activities, in 
building different worlds with alternative forms of production, distribution, and consump- 
tion. 


Communes produce different ways of living based on pluralist networks and involve a 
range of decentralised experiments in collective self-government and complex decision- 
making procedures. By creating more democratic connections between individuals, organi- 
sations, campaigns and movements, people can work together in a manner where no per- 
son or specific struggle is seen as necessarily more important than any other, where all can 
be valued. 


Communes create emotional resources, psychological spaces, and social environments that 
pay attention to other people, to living things, to what is important in life. They arise from 
social cooperation, where action is grounded not in possessions but in interactions with 
and openness to others. Where activity is not centred on having but being-with, acting 
with, creating-with. Where work, skills, resources, assets, knowledges, experiences, histo- 
ries, cultures, goods, what we produce together, is shared. 


Communes promote new ways of thinking - journeys of self and social discovery. Our 
needs and desires for radical change sparks a growth of consciousness raising, radical edu- 
cation, independent research, media, and cultural production — including alternative news 
and analysis, arts events, gigs, performances, rebel music, bands, choirs, blogs, reading 
groups, films, videos, writing, poetry, comedy, storytelling, theatre, online debates, and 
discussions. These practices are part of widespread cultures of caring, resistance and revolt 
which include indigenous cultural practices, care for Country, a wide range of protest cul- 
tures, the cultural practices of community organisations, political groups, unions, and so- 
cial movements, mutual aid, gift cultures, and repair cultures. 


In Wollongong, a wide range of contemporary social movements involve a deep question- 
ing of the purpose of work and production. Forging slower-paced and more leisured com- 
munities, many people are today rediscovering the importance of fun and joy, while ques- 
tioning the purpose of work and the sacrificing of their health and life for careers, posses- 
sions, and a heartless system. They are developing ways to survive without capitalist la- 
bour, to thrive in opposition to capitalist institutions, to unleash people’s power and poten- 
tial. 


The community solidarity cultivated by collectively organising our own activities, our own 
production, and our own services, generates more meaningful bonds and makes life more 
rewarding. The development of many and varied ties of affection and comradeship among 
people, where an individual’s endeavours and achievements rely on the web of friendships 
and caring relationships which sustains them, encourages long term involvement in pro- 
jects that are making a real difference, in creative, mutually beneficial activities, in tasks 
that make people’s lives better, that benefit the community, and the environment. 


In the past couple of years, we have seen the construction of powerful local communes to 
organise climate strikes, actions to shut down the Coal2020 & Coal2021 conferences, com- 
munity mobilisations to halt the expansion of mining under the local water catchment, 
Black Lives Matter protests, and ongoing intricate webs of mutual aid, illustrating the pow- 
er and potential of overt and unseen communal organising. Significantly, communes fo- 
cused on the environmental, climate, and extinction crises have increasingly become a 
spanner in the workings of local fossil fuel infrastructure, countering ecological destruc- 
tion, and corporate dominance, while continuing to develop a growing network of alterna- 
tive production, distribution, and exchange experiments. Many thousands of people doing 
thousands of activities are making these things happen, as part of an upsurge of local, na- 
tional, and global activism. 
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In Wollongong, the hugely successful 2019 Climate Strike, with more than 5000 people par- 
ticipating, relied on an organising process that actively involved a wide cross section of in- 
dividuals and groups with an array of political perspectives. Those taking part mainly put 
aside areas of disagreement and instead concentrated on their commonalities and the 
tasks required to organise the Strike. Having a variety of activities and actions helped to en- 
courage a diversity of tactics and strategies, the development of autonomous organising, 
and a focus on the interconnections between local and global concerns. Rather than cre- 
ating conflict and competition between those wishing to do different things, there was a 
flourishing of experimentation and a breadth of activity, fostering empowerment, encour- 
aging solidarity, and accommodating differences. In this way local activity generated space 
for broader political debates concerning the movement’s composition, the effectiveness of 
different actions, strategies, and tactics, while encouraging inventive approaches. 


Following the Climate Strike, the Illawarra Climate Justice Alliance (ICJA) began circulating a 
call-out for people to travel to Wollongong to help ‘shut-down’ the Coal2020 Conference at 
the University of Wollongong (UOW) through protests and pickets. The Conference had 
been held at UOW as an annual event bringing together mining companies, industry ex- 
perts and scientists for the previous 19 years, to discuss the best ways to find, dig, package, 
sell, ship, burn, and profit from coal. Due to the planned protest actions the Conference 
was called-off only weeks before it was scheduled to happen. This was the first time the 
University was forced to cancel a major coal mining conference, a significant victory and a 
shot-in-the-arm for the climate justice movement. 


Activists from across the Illawarra, Sydney, the A.C.T., and beyond worked together to stop 
the Conference from happening. In preparation for shutting-it-down, ICJA began to organ- 
ise billeting and places to camp for those travelling from elsewhere. Posters and flyers were 
produced and distributed both locally and further afield. Speakers from ICJA attended 
meetings, the Students of Sustainability Conference and a range of community gatherings, 
to help publicise the up-coming action. Community information sessions, direct action skill 
shares, and a ‘Shut Down Coal2020’ discussion for high schoolers, facilitated by high school 
student members of the ICJA, were planned. A Facebook event was created where infor- 
mation was provided on general plans, the protest events, and advice/assistance for those 
taking part. Other social media platforms were also used to publicise actions and gain sup- 
port. Local, state, and national groups helped with publicity and support in the lead-up to 
the event, mainly through their own networks and via social media. On the VOW campus, 
members of the National Tertiary Education Union (NTEU), other workers, and the Wollon- 
gong Undergraduate Student Association (WUSA) supported the protests. 


It was anticipated that hundreds of people would take part in the ‘Shut-Down’ actions. This 
would include people providing logistical support, facilitating a variety of activities, taking 
part in well-organised or more spontaneous actions, and those blockading in ways that car- 
ried relatively more risk of arrest (e.g. near the doors or inside). Different groups would ar- 
range assorted actions, taking responsibility for blockading certain entrances, creating col- 
our, movement, and disruption. Drum groups, musical performances, speeches, and direct 
actions both outside and inside the venue would deploy various creative tactics. Some of 
the activities were being coordinated by ICJA, while space was made available for more de- 
centralised and autonomous action — helping to create an unpredictable convergence of 
diverse yet complimentary participation. The large number of potential participants, their 
defiance and determination, and the complexity of the planned activities convinced the 
University to pull the plug, as UOW management voiced concerns about damage to the 
University’s reputation which would follow heavy handed policing of the community’s 
attempt to stop the Conference. 


‘communal practices of defiance and militancy’ 


Following the cancelation of Coal2020, UOW and the mining interests that sponsor these 
conferences were forced to flee the region as they began planning to hold Coal2021 at the 
University of Southern Queensland (USQ). However, our commitment to oppose the con- 
ferences where-ever they are held remained. So, we contacted concerned people and 
groups in Queensland encouraging them to help shut-down Coal2021. In January this year, 
the Conference website went from public to private and the organisers removed public 
registration to avoid scrutiny and to stifle community opposition. This was followed soon 
after by confirmation from USQ and the Ipswich police that the Conference would no long- 
er be taking place at the University. Covid restrictions may have played a part in their deci- 
sion to cancel, but they were also increasingly aware of the planned protests. Fleeing the 
Illawarra region, to evade community opposition and the climate justice movement, had 
failed. 


Soon after, the NSW Independent Planning Commission’s rejection of South 32’s twenty- 
five-year plan to expand coal mining at their Dendrobium pit was also a major win for the 
local, regional and global environmental movements. Once again, thousands of people had 
taken part in widespread, powerful, and diverse campaigning to halt this development and 
protect our water catchment. Open, democratic, and rebellious community organising has 
also been at the heart of this continuing mobilisation. 


That local communal practices of defiance and militancy have continued despite the im- 
pacts of the pandemic was also demonstrated last June when hundreds of people took 
part in an illegal Black Lives Matter protest in central Wollongong. Despite a Supreme Court 
decision banning the protest and a large police show of force, including mounted police, 
members of the Riot Squad, Dog Squad, and PolAir, to intimidate those participating, hun- 


dreds of people assembled, held our ground, spoke out, and marched. 


The Covid-19 crisis has also spurred-on a range of local mutual aid practices, with many ini- 
tiatives conducted by ‘formal’ mutual aid groups, many more undertaken by ‘informal’ 
groups, and most remaining publicly invisible. This disaster aid has involved people mutual- 
ly supporting each other, not just some people ‘doing good works’ for others. Mutual aid 
practices are always widespread, but during and after crises they tend to expand and flour- 
ish, as more people rely on decommodified reciprocal caring relationships. In Wollongong 
during the pandemic, mutual aid practices have especially supported those hit hardest, in- 
cluding the aged, unwell, poor, international students, and famously the crew of the Ruby 
Princess. 


Around the world we have seen a multitude of similar responses. Millions of people have 
volunteered to undertake essential services, offered crisis counselling, emotional support, 
doing people’s shopping, and running errands. They have organised aid packages and sur- 
vival packs for the most vulnerable. There have been countless offers of free food and ac- 
commodation for healthcare workers and others in need. Volunteer drivers have created 
‘community fleets’ to transport health care, essential workers, and others providing care 
and support. Free supplies of home-made masks, washstands, hand sanitiser, and much 
more, have been distributed on a massive scale. Computer programmers have organised 
hackathons to design face shields that can be produced with a 3D printer. Doctors, techni- 
cians, and others have designed cheap ventilators. Open-source software and technologies 
have been produced to address a range of virus impacts and issues, as have information 
sheets, handbooks, videos, websites and blogs. These and many more examples illustrate 
that the common grassroots response to Covid-19 has been communal organising to care 
for each other. 
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Communes can help us to survive and thrive despite the disasters of capitalism and the 
more numerous and widespread communes become the greater their transformative 
power. They offer the opportunity to experiment with new forms of politics which enables 
people to experience their own personal agency and collective capacities, to construct and 
experience different social relationships, to build community, friendships, and solidarity 
networks. Those involved in communes learn how to work with one another, to collective- 
ly produce and make things happen, building confidence by relying on each other and fos- 
tering our own initiatives. People’s sense of what is possible, what they can do to change 
their living conditions, is nourished by an eco-system of collective activities and experienc- 
es of halting or reducing damage and creating positive social change. 


Importantly, trying to enjoy your life doesn’t have to be a way of hiding from reality. It can 
be a way of changing reality. It can include running away from what we wish to escape, as 
well as confronting and undoing it. The achievements of our large and small communes 
are often denied or neglected, but they continue to radiate through our lives, our relation- 
ships, and our communities. What communes are and what they do depends on the wish- 
es of those involved and what they are able to collectively accomplish. Making decisions 
about what we think is important, what we want to 
accomplish, how to do it, and organising to achieve 


our aims, creates alternative communities, circulates 
communal struggles, preserves non-capitalist and anti ys 


-capitalist practices, and builds confidence, by making 
the constructive power of communes more visible. 


Nick 


Living the commune 


Understanding how life is reproduced, in every sense, in our bodies, in our relationships 
with others, human and non-human, is a good place to start looking for the commune. 
Consider microbes, especially those microbes that are indistinguishable from our selves, 
living in our guts and on our skin, in our ears, nose and throat, our vaginas and urethras 
and ureters. Hello tiny friends. None of the systems of our bodies would work without all 
of you. | know there are more of you in my gut than there are cells in my whole body, and 
you’re helping me turn the food | eat into flesh and bones and energy | need to think, hug 
and ride my bicycle. Oh look, microbes have taken over this paragraph. That is such a mi- 
crobe-ey thing to do. 


Understanding as much as we can about our responsiveness to each other, our care for 
each other, the mighty and awe-inspiring global systems of life and energy that we are 
part of; great waterways and currents, movements of air, magnetic fields created by the 
earth’s iron core that help protect us from the solar winds, tectonic plates, waveforms of 
many kinds travelling constantly, migrations of fish and birds and butterflies, forces of 
pressure and thermal conditions and motion; the ways living things absorb water, light 
and each other; mix up and change up their dna, reproduce rhizomically, or multiply by 
division with the occasional mutation, oh microbes again, they are everywhere. Under- 
standing as much as we can about all this is a good place to start when thinking about the 
commune. 


The construction of the myth that the maintenance of the capitalist system is necessary to 
sustain life has been super effective. In her book Mothers and Others, Sara Hrdy argued 
that it is caring for children (rather than hunting or war) that is the basis for humans living 
socially, cooperatively. Human babies need lots of care, more than can be provided by one 
person. To put her argument in its simplest terms, one adult caring for a baby is not able to 
access enough calories to maintain the dyad. Having children is what made caring strikingly 
visible to me. But of course caring relationships are everywhere, caring labour is every- 
where. The systems that reproduce life are omnipresent. The labours that embody those 
systems can be hard to see. By contrast, constantly reinforced myths of extraction and en- 
closure as economic necessities really pop! 


Is the distinction between production and reproduction meaningful or useful? The produc- 
tion of anything happens in the midst of material and relational reproductive activity. It is 
part of this material and relational activity. Production is not so much a practice as an idea, 
a purposive forgetting of interconnection and interrelationship. What happens when we 
begin to think of the ‘production’ of something — a wind turbine, a coffee mug, insurance, 
legal advice -- as the temporary stasis and coalescence of systems of reproduction. When 
we think of a coffee mug as the provisional coherence of clay, pigments, water, fire, human 
skill and labour, logistics, retail, marketing, social practices of coffee consumption. Even ce- 
ramic objects, with the potential to survive in a legible and usable form for thousands of 
years, are temporary. The concept of production (and productivity) is contingent on iso- 
lating an object from the multiple systems that it is part of, the processes of composition 
and decomposition that encompass the contingent stasis of any widget. The coffee mug 
and the commune come about through inseparable making and growing. 


Ceramics last a really long time. There are abundant examples of surviving ceramic vessels 
that were made before capitalism. The coffee cup I’m drinking from now will decompose 
(another way of thinking of decomposition is the growth or creation of new things — fungus 
perhaps, bacteria again, dust and grit), but this is likely to take thousands of years. If | don’t 
drop it, my coffee mug could outlast capitalism. | think it will. 


Ali 


Reading list: Common, Capital, State, Crisis, Commune 


Theme one: Common 

e carla bergman and Nick Montgomery, Joyful Militancy Chapter 1 - Empire, Militancy, Joy. 

e@ Nick Estes, With a Thousand Ancestors Front and Back. 

e Silvia Federici, Re-Enchanting the World: Feminism and the Commons - Commons Against and Beyond 
Capitalism. 

e Pierre Dardot and Christian Laval, The Pandemic as Political Trial: The Case for a Global Commons. 
Theme two: Capital 

e@ Marx, The General Law of Capitalist Accumulation, chapter 25, Capital vol 1, pp. 763-799. 

e@ Hardt & Negri, Empire 20 years on. 

Theme three: The State/Capitalist forms of sovereignty 

@ Climate Leviathan chapter 2 - Climate Leviathan. 

e A spectre is haunting the west: https://www.opendemocracy.net/en/oureconomy/a-spectre-is- 
haunting-the-west-the-spectre-of-authoritarian-capitalism 

e Chuang, A State Adequate to the Task: Conversations with Lao Xie, (Part II) 

Theme four: Crisis 

e@ Out of the Woods Collective, The Uses of Disaster. 

e Angela Mitropoulos, Lifeboat Capitalism, Catastrophism, Borders; and Pandemonium interview. 
Theme five: Commune 

e Friends of the Classless Society, Contours of the World Commune. 

@ Tony Birch, Climate Change, Recognition and Caring for Country. 

e Jason Moore and Raj Patel, Conclusion, History of the World in Seven Cheap Things. 


Reading list: Survival, Resurgence, Permaculture, Strategies 


Theme one: Survival 


e Melissa Lucashenko, 2020, ‘It’s no accident that Blak Australia has survived the pandemic so well. Sur- 
vival is what we do’, Guardian 22 July, https://www.theguardian.com/australia-news/2020/jul/23/its-no- 
accident-that-blak-australia-has-survived-the-pandemic-so-well-survival-is-what-we-do 


e@ Nick Heynen, 2009, ‘Bending the bars of empire from every ghetto for survival: the Black Panther Par- 
ty's radical antihunger politics of social reproduction and scale’, Annals of the Association of American Ge- 
ographers, vol. 99, no 2, pp. 406-422. 

Theme two: Resurgence 

e@ Anna Lowenhapt Tsing, 2015, ‘Resurgence’, in The Mushroom at the End of the World: On the Possibility 
of Life in Capitalist Ruinis, Princeton University Press, Princeton, pp. 179-190. 

@ Jason De Santolo, 2019, ‘Sun showers and white ochre’, Sydney Review of Books, 4 March, https:// 
sydneyreviewofbooks.com/essay/sun-showers-and-white-ochre/ 

Theme three: Permaculture 

e Rebecca Ellis, 2019, ‘Permaculture on the edge: building an anti/despite/post-capitalist movement’, 
Permaculture for the People, 25 February. 

e@ David Holmgren, 2020, ‘The class divide in a time of pandemic: a permaculture perspective’, Resilience, 
13 May, https://www.resilience.org/stories/2020-05-13/the-class-divide-in-a-time-of-pandemic-a- 
permaculture-perspective/ 

Strategies 

e@ Veronika Bennholdt-Thomsen and Maria Mies, 1999, The Subsistence Perspective: Beyond the Global- 
ised Economy, Zed Books. 

@ Tim Hollo, 2020, ‘There’s No Time Left Not To Do Everything’, Arena, 15 September, https:// 


arena.org.au/theres-no-time-left-not-to-do-everything/ 


Communes of the Mind 


In 2020, the Gong Commune reading group considered the text ‘Contours of the World 
Commune’ by Friends of the Classless Society (Endnotes, no 5, pp. 162—91). However, ra- 
ther than inspiring me to imagine the contours of the commune, the text really pissed me 
off! A lot of things bugged me about this text but above all was the sense that this was a 
piece of idealism. Rather than tracing the contours of the world commune that is already 
struggling into existence, the text was framed as a recipe for building the commune in the 
future. In a recent interview on Novara FM, Peter Hudis and James Butler discussed Marx’s 
well-known injunction against ‘making recipes for the cookshops of the future’. Hudis ex- 
plained that Marx addresses the apparent paradox between this injunction against utopi- 
anism and the powerful utopian imagination that animates revolutionary struggle by seek- 
ing ‘the ideal ... within the real itself’. In other words, ‘if 
you don’t learn something from the freedom struggles 
of your day, you are in trouble’. 


The authors of ‘Contours of the World Commune’ 
seemed profoundly alienated from the substance of 
specific struggles. How could they claim that ‘the only 
claims that a different world was possible came in the 
form of messages from the Lacandon jungle or from 


those who thought creating a new world meant noth- 

ing more than introducing a financial transaction tax’? Weren’t they listening to the multi- 
tude of other struggles for different worlds? In my own work on the anti-nuclear move- 
ment in Japan, for example, | found a whole range of visions for different worlds created in 
the crucible of a powerful movement that has more-or-less sealed the fate of the once 
mighty Japanese nuclear industry. 


The more frustrated | became the more | wondered, ‘who are they writing this for’? When 
| put this question in our Gong Commune reading group discussion, Rascal answered with 
the seemingly obvious but to me challenging answer — ‘they are writing it for us’. But if | 
am part of the audience for this kind of writing, then what is this audience of which | am a 
part? Who are we? How did | end up included in a ‘we’ that makes me feel simultaneously 
so isolated and alienated? The discomfort | experienced as | considered this question was 
related to my understanding of revolutionary politics as theory, my own relationship to 
theory and to the relationship between it and class struggle in a broader sense. In this 
short essay | want to think about revolutionary theory as a kind of world commune. Think- 
ing of revolutionary theory as a commune is my attempt at an optimistic response to pro- 
foundly unsettling feelings of despair and alienation. At the core of my feeling of alienation 


from revolutionary theory is the sense that the project of theory has little impact on the 
world outside of the tiny circle defined by those who read and write about it. Revolution- 
ary theory is systematically rejected from public intellectual life, particularly in Australia. 
This includes, journalism, the academy and mainstream publishing and the boundaries of 
the public intellectual sohere seem to be policed with ever-greater zeal. 


Of course, revolutionary theory has always existed on the outside and at the margins of in- 
tellectual life. One might even say that it belongs there because it rejects the premise on 
which bourgeois liberalism rest — capitalism. Unfortunately, it is hard to argue that revolu- 
tionary theory has had much impact on the social movements that are changing the world 
either. One reason for this is that revolutionary theorists tend to see themselves as sepa- 
rate from movements. Their focus on the ‘line of march’ endows them with a belief in their 
own unique insight into the general direction of struggle but such insights are rarely con- 
firmed by historical events. However, if one really believes that revolutionary theory is pe- 
ripheral to both the bourgeois public sphere and to movements then what is the point of 
engaging in it at allP One answer to this question involves thinking about alienation differ- 
ently too. As Hudis explains, Marx’s understanding of alienation was not purely psychologi- 
cal. For Marx, alienation means the separation between the producer and the product of 
their labour. Why is it, he asks, that the products of our labour appear as subjects that op- 
press us? It is here that | want to consider the revolutionary struggle against that separa- 
tion by thinking about revolutionary theory as revolutionary praxis. What is revolutionary 
theory? And what does it do? The answer has to be framed in terms of the material prac- 

tices of ‘doing theory’ as opposed to the content 

of those theories. Here theory appears as labour, 
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Revolutionary theory in this context can be inter- 
preted as a living movement of resistance by 
workers in the edufactory against the conditions 
of their labour. Instead of producing bourgeois 
knowledge, they try to articulate revolutionary 
© dreams. In doing so | would like to say that they 
@ constitute communes of the mind. 


As transnational solidarity, revolutionary theory might be thought of as a terrain of strug- 
gle towards a common language. When people in struggle against capitalism reach out to 
one another across different geographical and linguistic contexts, they need to find ways of 
articulating commonality across those struggles. Of course, the postmodern ‘movement of 
movements’ has changed the form which transnational solidarities take when compared 
with earlier institutionalised socialism and communism. Late nineteenth and early twenti- 
eth century struggles were probably more unified in their theoretical language. Neverthe- 
less, in contemporary struggles a multitude of translations, international gatherings, sym- 
posia and conferences enable revolutionaries to create and sustain relationships with one 
another. Often, this takes the form of talking about theory. 


Finally, we might consider revolutionary theory as an antidote to alienation — this is kind of 
where | started. How does one bridge the extremely alienated social position that a com- 
plete rejection of bourgeois society necessarily produces in revolutionary subjectivities? 
The less one is able to accept the parameters of the society in which we find ourselves, in 
both its neoliberal and neo-social democratic variants, the more difficult it is not to col- 
lapse into despair and alienation. In this context, the intellectual project of articulating 
communism acts as a bridge across this chasm. It creates bonds of solidarity that are ex- 
pressed primarily through the written and spoken word but that also impact the heart. 
Communes of the mind might themselves be thought of as communities of care. 


My own experience of communes of the mind spring directly from my lifelong engagement 
with the university as a space of labour, learning, conviviality, oppression, liberation and 
struggle. It began with family stories and myths. For my father, university meant folk music, 
loving my mother and awakening to a world far beyond his childhood in the industrial 
heartland of northern England. It provided him with access to a different future as a teach- 
er and a lifelong advocate for people with disabilities. For my grandmother, university was 
a dream of studying English literature at Oxford in the old-fashioned way, with a small 
group of students and a tutor sitting around some ancient cubby in a stone quadrangle. 
She got Sydney University Medical school and a taste of freedom resplendent with nights 
out at jazz clubs, fun, freedom and frivolity wedged between the hard scrabble of life ona 
farm and the insanely hard work of rural medical practice that followed. These family sto- 
ries, each containing a mixture of truth and fantasy, sowed the seeds for a lifetime spent 
searching fruitlessly for a university that probably never existed. 


Searching for intellectual companionship that | could not find in my high school in Wollon- 
gong, | sometimes took to wagging school in my final year, taking the bus to the university 
library where | would peruse books on the history of mathematical logic. | wanted to taste 
the rarefied air of scholarship and freedom that was a kind of legend within my family. My 


disappointment on entering the real edufactory at Wollongong University at the tender age 
of 17 gave me a shock from which | never truly recovered. Perhaps the decisive memory is 
of my undergraduate ethics tutorial, where a lacklustre tutor tried to inspire a huge group 
of students (no Oxford cubbies for us) who had little interest in being there and had cer- 
tainly not done the reading. | felt totally betrayed. At the same time, Wollongong University 
was the place where | first learned about class struggle. | slowly discovered that lying be- 
neath the edufactory lay, not my grandmother’s idealised university, but something that 
wasn’t too dissimilar to what my father had described — a community of rebels, drunks, 
musicians and misfits. They cohabited the space of the university with me but had a wide 
variety of relationships to its formal structures. Some were firmly entrenched — like the un- 
ionised faculty. Others were more tenuous — like a certain casual union recruiter who intro- 
duced me to Wollongong’s living communist movement. 


| began to engage in struggles that took place simultaneously both within and against the 
university. Sometimes these struggles were motivated by the same backward-looking illu- 
sions about the university that | had brought with me to the edufactory in the first place. 
We shared illusions as well as struggles and on the terrain of the latter we were better able 
to interrogate the former. At their best, the movements taking place inside, against and be- 
yond the edufactory in which | immersed myself at that time helped me to discover and to 
begin to co-create a kind of constituent institution — an intellectual commune that is pro- 
duced in and through university struggles rather than an academy dedicated to cataloguing 
the dust of past ages. It is difficult to determine exactly where these two universities begin 
and end. In many ways, the contemporary edufactory is the product of the struggle be- 
tween them and its continuing viability is only possible thanks to the autonomous energy 
of the intellectual movements it serves to discipline and contain. 


In 2008 my search for intellectual communes 
took me to Japan, where the smell of Molotov 
cocktails and the passionate debates of the 
1960s and 1970s still haunted some of the uni- 
versity corridors. | also found more of my grand- 
mother’s ideal of a university of serious scholar- 
ship and convivial intellectuality than | had ever 
found in the classrooms and corridors of Wollon- 
gong. | also came to understand more about the 
history of the Japanese university and its rela- 
tionship with Japanese imperialism. Decolonial 
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movements often produce the most radical and ' 


robust communes. 


The radicalism still found on Korean university campuses inspires many young Japanese 
students who enter university only to encounter a similar disillusionment to that which | 
found in Wollongong in 1999. One Korean intellectual movement that inspired discussion 
in Japan when | lived there in 2008 and 2009 was ‘Research Space Suyu+Nomo’ — a self- 
described ‘intellectual commune’ in Seoul. Bemoaning a university in which ‘students no 
longer consider professors their teachers and professors do not consider students their in- 
tellectual companions’ (p. 371), Ko Mi-Sook celebrates the growth of a ‘completely differ- 
ent kind of desire’ she calls ‘mass intelligence’. ‘The subjects of mass intelligence’, she ex- 
plains, ‘repeatedly gather and scatter, going beyond rigid boundaries based on academic 
relationships, blood ties, or generations’ (p. 373). 


Research Space Suyu+Nomo was an attempt to organise this mass intelligence within a 
physical space that incorporated a kitchen, café and spaces for lectures, classes and discus- 
sions. Interestingly, however, Ko explains that while the space arose as an alternative space 
of knowledge production, the real turning point came through greater engagement with 
the collective’s outside. In the mid 2000s, the commune organised their ‘Long March’ pro- 
test in opposition to the Korea-US Free Trade Agreement, the reclamation of the Saeman- 
geum mudflats and the eviction of farmers from Daechuri village for a US military base. 
The experience exposed the communards to more systematic and direct encounters with 
struggles outside of their intellectual world. For Ko, the commune’s staying power ‘is de- 
termined by the dimension and degree of its capacity to contact the outside’. Conversely: 
‘Strengthening internal boundaries means that systemization and hierarchy operate from 
within’ (p. 381). 


My adventures in the academy have taken me back and forth to Japan and to teaching and 
research at several universities here in Australia. This has given me the opportunity to en- 
gage with many different people working in the university system in different ways. | have 
shared with them in conviviality and intellectual exploration as well as revolutionary strug- 
gle. Frequently, however, my most productive relationships occur at the edges of the uni- 
versity system. The production of knowledge in the edufactory relies heavily on the infor- 
mal relationships between students, casual university workers and intellectuals outside the 
university system. Without them, the ossified structures of research production in the for- 
mal academy would lose their animating spirit. Yet those same structures work relentlessly 
to crush these relationships. In the academy, knowledge production always seems driven 
by metrics — publication in peer-reviewed journals being the gold standard whereby intel- 
lectual productivity is measured. Yet somehow, on the edges in obscure books and journals 
on the periphery of the academy, people keep exploring the communes of the mind. 


1 Ko, Mi-Sook. ‘How an “intellectual Commune” Organises Movement: A Brief Report on the Experiment “Research Space Suyu+Nomo”’. Translated by Seok- 


Won Lee. Traces, no. 5 (2010): 371-84. Alexander 


Catastrophe, crisis, commune 


Lauren Berlant once said - ‘Making worlds is very hard and losing them is devastating’. We 
all know it to be true, but we make worlds together to produce lives that are freer than to- 
day, and it is important to remember that it is worth the risk. 


Sometime in 2020 we wrote together, ‘here on Dharawal and Yuin Country the pandemic 
came quickly on the heels of the bushfire crisis. It wasn’t long after we stopped having to 
breathe smoke that we were having to consider what it meant to breathe together in 
shared space’. We felt all of this together too, each in our own ways but always in relation 
with one another. And yet, the sense of losing worlds was something overwhelming. 


The duration of catastrophe continues to provoke a sense of dissonance. Walter Benjamin 
said, ‘That things just go on is the catastrophe’. How long can a sense of urgency, the 
‘catastrophic present’, be drawn out? 


It’s been said that we ‘need a revolution in order to transform the people (ourselves) mak- 
ing it. So, they (we) become qualified to create a certain (better) society.’ In other words, 
our struggles are collective, shared, and transformative activity and that we all (right now) 
change through our participation in them - not just the abolition of our condition 
(catastrophe) but the transformation of relations (commune). 


This needs to be organised. Organisation needs to be durable but not fixed, recomposing 
and not static. ‘This is not a time for assurance but for experiment — to have patience with 
failure, with trying things out, to try new forms of life that also might not work — which 
doesn’t make them worse than what’s there now. It is a time...to learn something about 
how to imagine better economies of intimacy and labour’. 


The commune is a name for organising relations of labour, intimacy, and struggle within, 
against and beyond the catastrophes of capitalism - ‘what kind of struggle doesn’t affirm 
either the wage or the market? That kind of struggle [is] the commune.’ 


For worlds in common, so we can continue to be the crisis that might halt the catastrophe. 
Mark 


1 Lauren Berlant, http://www.makemag.com/interview-berlant-lasky_new/ 
2 Gong Commune, https://gongcommune.wordpress.com/2020/11/02/526/ 


3 Walter Benjamin, The Arcades Project. 
4 Out of the Woods, ‘Hope against hope’. 


5 Marty Glaberman, Revolutionary Optimist, https://www.marxists.org/archive/glaberman/2000/xx 
interview.htm 


6 Lauren Berlant, On Cruel Optimism http://rorotoko.com/ 
interview/20120605 berlant lauren on cruel optimism/?page=4 


7 Joshua Clover, On the Commune, http://garagecollective.blogspot.com/2019/10/joshua-clover-on- 


commune.html 
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Black Lives Matter protest, 2020 


